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PREFACE. 



Ti» SujT OF Armour now offered to young 
j^ritish Heroes has such advantages over 
evifrry other description, that there wOuld be 
some little blame attributable to its Inventor, 
if presented without a letter of recommend»- 
tion^ It may therefore in the first place b6 
stated, that this Armour has the talismanic 
power of adapting itself to every person, 
whatever may be his shape or age, if he will 
but take pains to fit it well on. In the nex^ 
plajce^ it is of a strength fkr surpassing that 
ever possei^ed by any other Suit-^not ex- 
cept mg the oiie MTorn by' the renowned Qoy 
Earl of Warwick ; and it is at the iame tinie 
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80 light, that the most delicate of our auburn- 
haired English Boys may wear it for life 
without the slightest fatigue or inconveni- 
ence. Nay, instead of being cumbrous and 
fatiguing^ as all Armour has hitherto proved, 
this actually gives strength to the Body, and 
vivacity to the Countenance; "light to the 
"Eye, a^d colour to the Cheek"— be the 
one ever so dull, ot the other ever $o faded; 
—and tbromghottt, it bestows sucb gvace a&d 

elegance on the Wearer, that I will not be? 
ji^ve him /to be Brijti^, who, ailer having 

tried it, shall discontinue the use of it 

Of the different pieces wbicb eoiDpoi^e j^be 
.Suit^ suflScient; description will. be found in 

the foUowing pages. Let it, however,' be re- 
membered, that excellent and useful as each 

pilrt lA, the Crest alone gives graqe and p^r- 
-fectioit to tbe wh<de. Without this, you are 

ai^ a abip» gallantly equipped;,, hut wanting 

her rudder. 
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Farewell, dear English Boysl For your 
advantage has this little Book been made ; 
and nothing will give me greater pleasure 
respecting it, than to hear of many imper- 
fections having been found in the Armour, 
provided the Workmen who discover such 
blemishes, will at the same time, manufac- 
ture you a better and less vulnerable Suit. 

s. a 

1823. 
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'* Were it not better 
" That I did suit me all pointi lil^e a Man ?*• 
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ON CRESTS. 



It has always been necessary that they who 
coTnmand, whether in War or Peace, should 
have some marks by which their superiority 
might be known ; and when men were nailed 
and closed up in iron^ no place could have 
been more judiciously selected for that pur- 
pose, than the top of the Helmet. It is on 
this spot the Chiefs of Armies have in all 
ages borne Crowns, Feathers, or fanciful Or- 
naments, to the intent that their followers 
might know where to look for Commanders, 
as well as that their noble example in battle 
might stimulate less heroic spirits ; and that, 
in case of danger, the retainers might rally 
round their Chieft. In early times, Warriors 
also wore Crests to strike terror into their 
enemies, and make themselves appear, taller. 

b2 



4 ON CRESTS. 

The Crests were changeable at pleasure, and, 
were more nobly esteemed than the Coat of 
Arms, a« being borne at those martial diver- 
sions called Tournaments ; to which none was 
admitted till he had given proof of his nobi- 
lity. Although Warriors had the liberty of 
devising their own Crests, yet they were not 
selected from fancy solely ; and the origin of 
the Crests of most families, has been to com- 
memorate some gallant feats performed in 
battle or chivalry: — thus the plume of three 
Feathers, borne as the hereditary Crest of the 
Princes of Wales, originated in Edward Prince 
of Wales, commonly called (on account of his 
wearing black armour) The Black Prince, 
having at the battle of Cressy, in 1346, with 
his own hand killed the King of Bohemia, 
and taken from his head such a plume of 
Feathers, which he then placed on bis ovm. 
Of the use of the Crest in War, the following 
is a gallant instance, taken from the life o£ 
Henry IV. of France, father-in-law to our ill- 
fated Charles I. — ^Immediately before a battle 
in which he was successful, turning to the 
squadron at the head of which he designed to 
charge, " My fellow-soldiers," said he, " as 
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'* you run my fortune, so do I yours. Your 
'' safety consists in keeping well your ranks ; 
" but if the heat of the action should force 
" you into disorder, think of nothing but 
" rallying again. If you lose sight of your 
^ colours and standards, look round for the 
" white Plume in my Casque : you shall see 
*' it wherever you are, and it shall lead you 
" to glory and victory." 

The worcl Crest is derived from the Latin 
Crista^ signifying the plume or tuft on the 
head of a Bird. 
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AN ADMIRABLE CREST. 



LOYALTY. 



" Though Perils did ; 

*' Abound as thick as thought could make them, 
'* And appear in forms more horrid, yet my duty 
<' (As doth a rock against the chiding flood) 
** Should the approach of this wild river breaks 
** And stand imshaken yours.' 



*» 



" He that can endure 
** To follow with allegiance a fallen Lord, 
*< Does conquer him that did his Master conquer, 
*' And earns a place i' th' story.' 
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ON LOYALTY. 



T]^B motto belonging to the family of the 
Pouletts, or Pnuletts, is ^^Aymez Loj/aultS" 
Love Loyalty, — and its origin was thus. John 
Paulett, Marquis of Winchester, garrisoned 
his house during the Civil Wars in the reign 
of Charles I. and held it against the Parliament 
Forces nearly two years. The Marquis, in 
honour of the principles which actuated him, 
called his house "Aymez Loyaulti,** and caused 
these words to be written with a diamond 
upon every glass-window, as if he would thus 
have a perpetual monument of loyalty to his 
Prince. 

Notwithstanding the decapitation of a most 
amiable English King by his subjects, or 
rather by a faction composed of part of them, 
the character of a Traitor, or of Disloyalty, 
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has, from the earliest times, been held in 
detestation among the English— Indeed we 
might say, amongst all civilized nations ; and 
we read that in the reign of Richard II. when 
the Duke of Lancaster banished for ever from 
his Court a disloyal Knight, and whom he 
fined in 1000 livres, he, although at variance 
with, his King, made this noble speech: — 
'* I have no pleasure in. Traitors, nor are we 
'* English accustomed to such. The Garden 
** of War is a fruitful game, but not open to 
« Beasto of Prey." 
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ON HELMETS. 



Thb Helmet is the noblest piece of Ar- 
mour, as it covers the head of man, which 
is his noblest part. It is emblematical of 
Wisdom ; and for upwards of two thousand 
years has' been one of the characteristics of 
Minerva, the Goddess of Wisdom. The most 
ancient writings mention Helmets; but the 
cabinets of the curious have none of mora 
ancient date than of the Roman or Grecian 
age. These are made of brass, or iron ; of 
good workmanship, shaped to the head, with 
the face exposed ; and as Caesar directed his 
troops, at the battle of Pharsalia, to attack 
their opponents by throwing spears at their 
faces, with the intention of disBguring theniy 
it is presumed the Rdman Helmets did not 
protect the visage. As that Empire decayed, 
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so perished Arts and Sciences ; and we have 
^ but little knowledge of the Armour in use be- 
tween that period and the Norman Conquest, 
when Helmets were of the most rude, inele- 
jg^nt, and inconvenient description. Towards 
the middle of the fourteenth century an im- 
provement was made, in having the part 
which protected the eyes, lift up by means 
of a pivot near each ear ; this was called the 
Fisor^ from the French word ** visir" to see ; 
and the piece which covered the mouth, was, 
in like manner pivotted, so as to move up or 
down, to enable the wearer to breathe more 
freely, eat, and drink. From the French of 
this last word {buver, to drink) it was called 
the Beaver. The Helmet used at Tilting had 
neither Beaver nor Visor, but was perforated 
on the right side: — so cumbrous however 
were the Helmets, that they have often, after 
a battle, suffocated the Knights whose lives 
had been sayed by them in the combat. It is 
recorded as a wonderful performance, that a 
Squire of Brittany fought one hour and a half 
with a Portuguese, without once lifting up his 
Visor to take breath. The death of Henry II. 
of France, in 1559, who was wounded in the 
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face when jousting with Roger Montgomery, 
18 supposed to have taken place because his 
Helmet had not been well fastened by his 
Page. After the introduction of lire-armsi 
Helmets were made very massive, some weigh- 
ing above thirteen pounds ; but this weight 
soon led to their disuse, soldiers even fling- 
ing them away:- — perhaps Charles II. and 
his Nobles were the last iVho used them. 
Cromwell and his troops wore iron Caps, or 
iron Hats; and about the year 1700 the Army 
laid these aside. Those in use by our Soldiers 
were deposited in the Tower, and have never 
since been removed. * 

The word Helmet is derived from the Saxon 
Helntf a Head-covering. A Roman Helmet 
in the British Museum weighs eight pounds ; 
but the weight of those used in later times 
varies from four to thirteen pounds each. 
The annexed- Engraving is from a Knight's 
steel Helmet of the reign of Henry VIII. 
weighing five pounds and a half, in the pos- 
session of Mr. Stacey Grimaldi. 
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A NOBLE HELMET. 



WISDOM. 



" fViadom shall give to their Head an Ornament." 



** Wit makes an Enterprizer — Sense a IMfan 5 
** Sense is our Helmet — ^Wit is but the Plume ; 
** The Plume exposes — 'tis our Helmet saves." 



" Wisdom is rare, Lorenzo— Wit abounds ; 
" But Wisdom, awful Wisdom, which inspects, 
** Disarms, compares, weighs, separates, infers, 
" Seizes the right, and holds it to the last, 
" How rare ! " 



'* Leamuig la {trotid that she has learnt so much ; 
** Wisdom is. humble, that she knows no more." 
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ON WISDOM. 



Altbxd, King of England, died in the year 
901 . He seems to be the model of that per- 
fect character, which, under the denomination 
of a Sage, or Wise Man, philosophers have 
been fond of delineating rather as a fiction of 
their imagination, than in hopes of ever seeing 
it really existing. He founded the English 
Monarchy ; he instituted the Trial of offenders 
by a Jury of twelve men — the wisest institu- 
tion for the administration of justice that ever 
was devised by the wit of man; he had his 
jnobility instructed in letters and the law ; he 
framed a body of Laws, which, though now 
lost, is the origin of what is called the Com- 
mon Law; he made London the capital of 
England; and such success 'attended his wise 
legislation, that he hung up, by way of bra- 
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vado, golden bracelets near the highways, and 
no man touched them. So great, however, 
was his regard for Liberty, that in his Will 
he said, '* it was just the English should for 
" ever remain as free as their thoughts." He 
invited to England the most celebrated Scho« 
lars from all parts of Europe ; he established 
Schools among them for the instruction of his 
people, and founded the University of Oxford. 
He divided his time into three equal por- 
tions: one for sleep, diet, and exercise; one 
for business, and one for study and devotion : 
and by such a regular distribution of his time, 
though he often laboured under great bodily 
infirmities, this martial Hero, who fought in 
person fifty-six battles by sea and land, was 
able, during a life of no extraordinary length, 
to acquire more knowledge, and even to com- 
pose more books, than most studious men. 
Both living and dead, Alfred was regarded 
by foreigners, no less than by his own sub- 
jects, as the greatest Prince after Charle- 
magne that had appeared in Europe during 
several ages, and as one of the wisest that 
had ever adorned the annals of any nation. 
In the year 875, the Danes having overrun 
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England, Alfred was obliged to conceal him- 
self and some few retainers on two acres of 
firm ground in the centre of a bog in Somer- 
setshire! now called Athelney. There he lay 
concealed during a twelvemonth; but before 
he would assemble his subjects in arms, or 
urge them to any attempt which in their de- 
spondency might prove fatal, he resolved to 
inspect himself the situation of the enemy, 
and to judge of the probability of success* 
For this purpose he entered their camp un- 
der the disguise of a Harper, and passed 
unsuspected through every quarter. He so 
'Entertained them with his music, that he was 
even introduced to the tent of theif Prince, 
where he remained several days. Encouraged 
by observing their supine security, and con- 
tempt of the English, he secretly summoned 
his followers, and taking advantage of his 
previous knowledge of the place, he directed 
his attack against the most unguarded quarter 
of the enemy. The Danes, surprised to see 
an army of English, whom th^y considered 
as totally subdued, and still more astonished 
to hear that Alfred was at their head, made 
but a faint resistance, notwithstanding their 
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superiority of numbers, and were soon put 
to flight with great slaughter. The remainder 
fled to a fortified camp ; but Alfred having 
reduced them to extremity by want and hun- 
ger, they had recourse to the clemency of the 
Victor, and ofiered to submit on any con- 
ditions. The King, no ,less generous than 
brave, gave them their lives, and even formed 
a scheme for converting them from mortal 
enemies into faithful subjects. He offered 
them a deserted part of England to settle in, 
dnly requiruig that they should be converted 
to Christianity; terms which were acceded 
to, and left Alfred the kingdom for many 
years afterwards in peace and tranquillity. 
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ON BREAST.PLATES. 



Ths piece of Annour which protects the 
Breast and front part of the Body is called 
the Breast-Plate. It is connected hy straps 
across the shoulders, with a piece nearly simi- 
lar, used to protect the back: — united, they 
are called the Cuirass, from the French word 
CtftVy Leather, of which they were originally 
made* The Danes, the Saxons, and the Nor- 
mans, both at and long after the Conquest, 
used a Hawberk or complete suit of Mail, 
consisting of a hood*, joined to a jacket with 
sleeves, breeches, stockings, and shoes, of 
double chain mail^ (that is, armour composed 
of rings). Some of these Chain Coats of Mail 
opened before like a modern coat; others 
were closed like a shirt. Under these were 
worn Gambesons, — military vestments com- 
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posed of many folds of linen, stufifed with cot- 
ton, &c., commonly covered with leather, in 
order to protect the body from being bruised 
by strokes of the sword or lance ; a circum* 
stance that might happen without a division 
of the Chain-Armour. But about the year 
IS50 Chaifir Armour gave way to the inven* 
tion of Plate-Armour ; that is, Armour com- 
posed of plates of iron rivetted together : and 
this exchange is said to hare been occasioned 
by the heat and incumbrance of the former ; 
for though the weight of a complete suit of 
Plate-Armour is from sixty to seventy-five 
pounds, and the weight of an ancient Haw-< 
berk and Helmet lately existing was only 
thirty^five pounds, yet the former was by no 
means so fatiguing and cumbersome as the 
latter — ^the heat of the Gambeson and surooat 
alone, without reckoning the Hawberk or suit 
of Mail, being more than a man could well 
bear in the throng and dust of an engage- 
ment, particularly in summer. The expense 
of a suit of Plate-Armour, and the dislike of 
novelties, prolonged for some years the exist- 
ence of Mail or Chain-Armour ; but in the 
middle of the fourteenth century it was com* 
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pletely introduced,, both in England and 
France. Thus established, the Cuirass has 
descended to the present day, with no other 
alteration than the immaterial fashions which 
the taste or caprice of Monarchs and Princes 
might fancy. The weight of a Breast-Piece 
varied from four to twenty pounds; the Back- 
Plate rather less : but at Warwick Castle is 
a Breast-Plate, said to have belonged to the 
renowned Guy Earl of Warwick, weighing 
thirty-two pounds. The annexed Engraving 
is from a drawing of a very scarce specimen 
of hjghly-polished Steel-Armour, of the reign 
of Henry VII., in the possession of Mr. Stacey 
Grimaldi. It is composed of three pieces, 
folding by means of pivots, so as to enable 
the wearer to bend. 
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THE STRONGEST BREAST-PLATE. 



VIRTUE. 



^' What stronger Breast-Plate than a Heart untainted ? 
'* Thrice is he arm'd that hath his quarrel just ; 
" And he but naked, though loclt'd up in sted, 
*' Whose Conscience with injustice is corrupted," 



** Vulue (for mere Good-nature is a fool) 
** Is Sense and Spirit with Humanity ; 
'' And if you pant for Glory, build your fame 
" On this foundation." 



« Here Wisdom calls, < Seek Virtue first— be bold ; 
" As Gold to Silver, Virtue is to Gold.' " 



« 



Be Virtuous— -and be happy for your pains." 
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ON VIJEITUE. 



The three most virtuous Monarchs re- 
cordod in English history are Alfred, Ed- 
ward VI. and George III. : hut the youth of 
Eldward places his amiable and good qualities 
rather under the designation of Innocence, 
than of Virtue. The following memorial of 
the conduct of our late beloved King, is taken 
from a statement by the Earl of Onslow, an 
eye-witness of the circumstance related.-«-In 
the year 1795, as His Majesty went in his 
state-coach to open the Session of Parlia- 
ment, a small ball, which had been shot at the 
King, passed through the coach. His Majesty 
shewed no alarm, but, having robed himself, 
read his Speech to the Lords perfectly free 
from agitation. At his unroblhg afterwards, 
it was, as might be supposed, the only topic 

c 
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of conversation ; in which the King joined 
with much less agitation than any one else ; 
and afterwards, in getting into the coach, the 
first words he said wete, " Well, my Lords, 
" one person is proposing this, and another is 
** supposing that — forgetting that there fs One 
" above us all who disposes of every thing, 
" and on whom alone we depend." " The 
" magnanimity, piety, and good sense of this, 
(remarks the Earl of Onslow, who was in the 
carriage) '* struck me most forcibly, and I 
" shall never forget the words." 

In 1800 another attempt was made upon 
His Majesty's life, by a maniac firing a pistol- 
ball into the King's box at the Theatre. 
Nothing can be more indicative of a virtuous 
man than the King's speech on taking leave 
of his family that night : — he said, " I am 
*> going to bed with a confidence that I shall 
" sleep soundly ; and my prayer is, that the 
^ poor unhappy prisoner who aimed at my 
'* hie, may rest as quietly as I shall." 
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ON BACK-PLATES. 



It will be seen, by a reference to the 
Breast-Plate^ that the Back-Plate is a piece 
of Armour covering the Back, in a similar 
way to that in which the Breast-Plate covers 
the Breast. This Back«Plate is attached to 
leather straps, which pass over and rest upon 
the shoulders, being buckled in front to the 
Breast-Plate — ^forming altogether the Cuirass* 
The date of introduction of this Back-Plate 
waa about the year 1350; before which pe- 
riod, Warriors were covered with a Coat of 
Mail, generally formed, as. already .stated, of 
small rings linked together. Bapk and Breast- 
Plates were disused about the year 1700, al- 
though His Majesty's Life-Guards have lately 
been armed with them. The Back-Plate was 
usually made of one plate of iron; but some 
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few suits are in existence, with the Back made 
of various pieces, and so contrived as to bend 
the one into the other, like a lobster's tail. 
At the bottom of the Back-Piece, was a sort 
of skirt for the protection of the Loins, called 
a Garde des Reines, or Guard of the Loins, 
made of many folding pieces, so that the 
wearer, when on horseback, might find it give 
way to the motion occasiqned by riding. The 
weight of the Back-Piece, was about seven 
pounds; but one in tne Tower of London^ is 
said to weigh seventeen pounds, whilst some 
weighed less than seven* It might be inaa- 
gined, a Warrior would not be very careful 
about guarding fais> back with Armour, the 
front alone being considered as exposed to 
the enemy : — ejtperience however, has proved 
the prudence of arming on all sides. In every 
battle there must be a vanquished ; aM the 
brave Baiyard was wounded mortally by a 
bullet in his back. There is indeed, no part 
of a General's duty more essential, than the 
prudence of seeing his Army well protected 
in the rear. 

This Engraving is from li very itcftrc^ i^pe- 
cimen of folding Armour, in the possession 
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of Mr. Stacey Grimaldi, and belongs to the 
folding Breast-Plate also engraved in this 
Work. Its weight is seven pounds, and its 
age above three hundred years. 
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INVULNERABLE BACK-ARMOtTl*- 



PRUDENCE. 



*< Diicreiian shall preserve thee. 



>f 



" I, Wisdom, dwell with Prudence." 



** Where, as she look'd about, she did behold 

*< How over that same door was likewise writ, 

** ' Be Bold'-^' Be Bold'-^and eyery where * Be B^^^^ 

*' Whereat she mused, and could not construe i't- 

" At last sho spied, at that same Room's upper en*^ ^ 

** Another iron door, on which was writ, 

** * Be not too Bold.' ** 



** For Prudence most attracts the sight, 
.** And shines pre-eminently bright." 
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ON PRUDENCE. 



Historians are more generally found re- 
cording instances of Valour, than of Prudence: 
but Valour,, without Prudence, must ever be 
more likely to create danger than procure 
safety. It is the union of these chaitaCteristics 
which is necessary for the perfect Warrior^ 
if not for the perfect Gentleman ; and the 
-warning given to the ancient Victors was, 
" Remember thou art mortal/' No btraver 
name appears in history than that of John 
Lord Talbot, a soldieic fighting the battles of 
Henry V. and Henry VI. in France, until he 
became such a terror throughout the king- 
dom, jthat in the very nurserieS) children were 
frightened into silence by the cry of *' Talbot 
is coming 1 " His disregard of danger,, and 
contempt of death were astonishing ; but his 

c5 
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• 

Prudence was not less remarkable. Whilst 
at Orleans in France, with his troops^ the 
Countess of Auvergne sent a messenger, 
requesting he would vouchsafe to visit her 
Castle, and enable her to boast she had seen 
the man whose glory filled' the world ; upon 
which Talbot, having whispered a few words 
to one of his Captains, hastened to the 
Countess, and having entered the Castle, was, 
in defiance of the rights of hospitality, and in 
breach of all faith, made a prisoner. The 
Lady having upbraided hhn, and threatened 
to chimin iiift legs and Arms, Talbot laughed, 
and reined that he was only Talbot'a shadaw^ 
but that he would instantly sRew her Talbot 
himself. Whereupon winding a horn, the 
Cadtle gtites were immediately forced; and 
the English CaptAfn, who had been cautioned 
by the Phidence of Talbot, tushed with his. 
troops into the Castle, and rescued tbe pri^ 
soner. The Countess, falling on her ^ees, 
sought pardon, whidi the gallant Warrior 
gave ; desiring only, as a satisfkction, that 
they might t&^e of her wine, dnd see what 
cates she bad-'— observing, that Soldiers' sto- 
machs alwayis served them well. 



A POWERFUL SWORD 



1. ON SWOKDS. 

2. W^t diOOtlr — VALOUR. 



3. ON VALOUE. 
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ON SWORDS. 



The date of the invention of the Sword is 
probably not much less than that of the Cre- 
ation of the world. At first Swords were 
jnade of wood, then of brass — ^lastly, of iron* 
.The Roman Swords were short, straight, and 
strong : after the Christian era, the handle 
was shaped as a cross, by which the Knights 
often vowed, after having kissed it«_ .Those 
Swords belonging to Princes or great Cap- 
tains were celebrated by names: — Charle- 
magne's was called Joyeuse; King Athelstan 
(A.D. TOOT) bequeaths in his Will "the 
." Sword of King OfFa," " the Sword with 
" the Cross," and';" that with the silver hilt 
" which Walfric made : " Sfr, George's Sword 
was named *^Ascalon" and King Arthur's 
" Cqlihurn,'.' — With the exception of the 
Helmet, no pan of the Armour of a living 
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Knight, or of a dead Soldier, was so much 
valued as the Sword. David took the Sword 
of Goliah, which was preserved in the Sanc- 
tuary ; Joan of Arc, who defended France 
against Henry V., was armed with one taken 
from the tomb of a valiant Knight ; and that 
of the Scottish King, James IV., taken from 
him at Flodden Field, is still a prize in the 
hands of the Howards, whose family com- 
manded at that battle. The Sword of Bayard 
was most eagerly sought after by the Duke of 
Savoy, to place in his Gallery at Turin ; but 
it could not be found. Bayard's two-handed 
Sword is in His Majesty's Collection of Arms. 
Buonaparte eagerly sought after, and obtained; 
the Swords of the great Frederick of Prussia, 
and of Francis L of France ; but the Prus- 
sians, with equal exultation, announced the 
recapture of Frederick's on the occupation of 
Paris by the Allies. 

The Sword was the token of Knighthood. 
The Sons of the Kings of France are knight- 
ed at their baptism ; and in the cradle the 
Sword is put into their hands. The Queen 
of Charles V., being brought to bed of a son 
(in 1371), afterwards Duke of Orleans, his 
godfather at the baptism drew his Sword, 
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and putting it into the hand of the child, 
said, " My Lord, 1 give you this Sxvwd, and 
" I put it into your hand ; and I pray Grod to 
** give you so good and viUiant a heart, that 
** you may prove as worthy and redouhted 
** a Knight, as was the King of France who 
" wore this Sword. 

When a Warrior was to he made a Knight, 
he kissed the cross of the Sword, as he re- 
ceived it, at the tomb of some saint, or other 
holy place in the church. The manner of 
arming was, first, to put on the Spurs; then 
the Coat of Mail, the Cuirass, the Brassets 
(or Arm-Pieces), and the Gauntlets : then the 
Lord or Knight gave the dubbing, and girded 
on the Sword. This last was the most ho- 
nourable badge of Chivalry, and a symbol of 
the labour the Knight was to encounter. The 
Lord, on girding it, pronounced these or si- 
milar words : — " In the name of God, of 
"iSt. Michael and St. George, I make thee 
" Knight. Be brave, hardy, and loyal ! " 

The Sword in the annexed Engraving, is a 
representation of that belonging to the cele- 
brated Guy Earl of Warwick, and now at 
Warwick Castle* The word is derived from 
the Teutonic or Saxon. 
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A POWERFUL SWORD, 



VALOUR. 



*' Cowards die many times before their death ; 

<< The Valiant never taste of Death bat once. 

^' Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 

f' It seems to me most strange that men should fear $ 

<< Sedng that Death, a necessary end, 

•* Will come, when it will come." 



*' If I most die, 
'< I will encounter Darkness as a Bride, 
'* And hug it in mine Arms." 
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ON VALOUR. 



The battles of Creasy, Poitiers, and Agin- 
court, stand unsurpassed in English history ; 
and atiaoAgst these, that of Cressy, fought by 
Edward III. and his son the Black Prince, in 
1«S46, is conspicuous. 

The French Army consisted of 120,000 
men ; the English of less than one-third the 
number. The young Prince of Wales led on 
his line to the charge in person ; and ardent 
in this his first feat of Arms, set an example 
of Valour which was imitated by all his fol- 
lowers. The battle being, hot and dangerous, 
and the Earl of \yarwick apprehensive of 
the event, from the superior numbers of. the 
French, dispatched a message to King Ed- 
ward III. to send succours to the relief of 
the Prince his son. Edward had chosen his 
station on the top of a hill, and surveyed in 
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ON SHIELDS/ 



Th£ Greeks used Shields prior to tbe Ro- 
mans* The word Shield is from the Saxon 
Seyld, The Romans made their Shields of 
woody covered with a bull's hide, strengthened 
by iron. In the middle was a sharp or pointed 
projection, called the Umbo<— very serviceable 
in glancing off stones and darts, and for press- 
ing on the enemy. They used two sorts, one 
oval, the other oblong, and covering nearly 
the whole body. It must at least have been 
four or five feet in length, as Livy mentions 
soldiers standing on their guard, and occa- 
sionally sleejnng with their heads laid on the 
upper edges of the Shields, the other ends 
being fixed in the earth. 

It was a mark of infamy amongst the an? 
cient Germans to lose the Shield ; and he who 
had beeni^ unfortunate, was not permitted to 
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A SPLENDID SHIELD. 



MERCY. 



" How would you be, 
** If He, which is the top of Judgment, should 
" But judge you as you are ? O think on that, 
*' And Mercy then will breathe within your lips 
** Lfike Man new made." 

I — 

'' The quantity of Mercy is not str^'d ; 
'< It droppeth, as the gentle rain from Heaven, 
*' Upon the place beneath. It is twice bless'd ; 
'* It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes : 
■< Tis mightiest in the mightiest." 



" O it is excellent 
*' To have a Giant's strength ; but it is tyrannous 
" To use it like a Giant." 



" Well, believe this -. 
*' No ceremony that to great ones 'longs — 
** Ndl the King's Crown, nor the deputed Sword- 
" Become them with one-half so good a grace 
" As Mercy does." 
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ON MEECY. 



In the year 1199» Richard I. King of Eng- 
land, surnanied '* Coeur de Li^n/' or Heart 
of Lion, from hitf bravery, having approached 
t)ie Castle of Chalons, near Limoges in France, 
in Qrder to survey it preparatory to an at- 
tack, one Bertrand de Gourdon, an. Archer, 
took aim at him, and pierced his shoulder 
with ^n arrow. The King, having taken the 
Cast}e, and reserved Gourdon for a deliberate 
and cruel de^th, and being sensible that his 
life was drawing towards a period, sent for 
Gourdon, and asked him, ** Wretch, what have 
" I ever done to you, to oblige you to seek 
" ray life ? "— " What have you done to me ? " 
replied coolly the prisoner ; " you killed with 
** your own hands my father and my two 
** brothers, and you intended to have hanged 
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" myself. I am now in your power, and you 
" may take revenge by inflicting on me the 
** most severe torments ; but I shall endure 
" them all with pleasure, provided I can thiok 
** that I have been so happy as to rid the 
" world of such a nuisance." — Richard, struck 
with the reasonableness of this reply, and 
humbled by the near approach of death, or- 
dered Gourdon to be set at liberty, and a 
sum of money to be given him. 

The noble and magnanimous conduct of 
Richard I. to his brother John, on the detec- 
tion and pardon of his conspiracy, is another 
exemplary instance of Mercy, which cannot 
be better recorded than in Richard^s own 
words, who is stated thus to have expreissed 
himself on granting his brother's forgiveness : 
' — ** I only hope I may as soon forget his 
'* treason, as he will my pardon." 



A TILTING-LANCE. 



1. ON LANCES. 

2. W^t %WXa — GALLANTRY. 

3. ON GALLANTRY. 
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ON LANCESi 



AND 



ON TILTS AND TOURNAMENTS. 



Thb Lance was the favourite weapon of 
Chivalry. It was mad^ of the lightest and 
straightest wood; as the ash, pine« or syca- 
more ; with a small piece of iron at the head 
or end, called a Coronal. The annexed 
Engraving is from a Lance used by King 
Louis XIII. of France. 
. It was about the year 1066, as ancient 
Chronicles report, that those mimic Games 
of War,. Tilts, Tournaments, Jousts, and Pas 
d'Armes, were invented* Their object ap- 
pears to have been twofold : to retain a mili- 
tary spirit in time of Peace, — and Diversion. 
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Tliey were invented in France, and tliei^e 
extended to England, Germany, and other 
cduntries. Regular laws were made for ob- 
servance by the Knights or Chevaliers at 
their amusemeiMs, and the whole was named 
Chivalry, At an appointed day, in a place , 
prepared, and enclosed with boards, called 
" The Lists," came Knights, mounted on war- 
horses, and dressed in the most splendid 
Armour, with long Lances ; when, dividing 
tliemselves into parties, under the direction 
of the Hera]ds-at-Arms, (the Masters of these 
Ceremonies,) and in the presence of noble 
Ladies, they attacked each other with their 
Lances, and, when these broke, with their 
Swords or Maces, so furiously, that ofttimes 
their amusement, or imitation of W^r, has 
ended in the death of one or more of the 
Knights. Whatever advantages these Games 
might have possessed in former days, it is 
certain that as civilization enlightened, and 
commerce enriched the people at large, Chi« 
valry diminished; — though the melancholy 
deaths which these Tournaments often occa- 
sioned, and the ruin which the great pomp 
and expense brought upon the Knights, 
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greatly contributed to their discontinuance. 
Henry II. King of France, it has already been 
remarked, was slain at a Tournament; and 
at another, held at Nuys in 1 240, no less than 
forty-two Knights and Squires were killed: 
and such was the pomp and consequent ex- 
pense, that one Knight was compelled to sell 
a large estate on which he had given a Tour- 
nament, to pay the expenses he had incurred. 
However, we are certainly indebted to Chi- 
valry for the encouragement, if not the intro- 
duction, of many Virtues — especially that 
romantic and honourable one of Gallantry. 
Its Games were instituted in honour of the 
Fair, and the Conqueror's reward was a 
Chaplet bestowed by her hand. Gallantry 
and Chivalry, if not synonymous, were unin- 
telligible if separated. 
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A TII.TING-LANCE. 



GALLANTRY. 



<* Well-bred— polite, 
** Credit thy calling.' 
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*' MiUiiiers maketh Man : the waut of them, the 
Fellow." 
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ON GALLANTRY. 



It has been the fashion of our neigh- 
bourlng friends, the French, to make an 
exclusive claim to acts of Gallantry. Sur- 
rounded, however, as their Sovereigns have 
always been, by flattering Historians, who 
relate the little events of a Court, it may be 
doubted whether their pages can record two 
more amiable traits of Gallantry than accident 
has handed down, among other characteristics^ 
of our Sovereign George II. At the time of 
the^ Rebellion in 1 745, the party of the Pre- 
tender to the Throne was so strong, that it 
may be doubted whether the loss of a battle 
would not have rendered the King's posses- 
sion of the Crown {)recarious. During this 
ferment, the King, being at a Masquerade, 
wai drinking with a Lady in mask, when she 
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proposed " The Health of the Pretender." 
His Majesty, alike regardless of the insult, 
or of the danger which it might be presumed 
was attendant upon his mixing in mask with 
such an avowed enemy, replied, " With all 
^' my heart ; I drink willingly to the health 
" of all unfortunate Princes." 

Some few English Families have had pri- 
vileges granted to them in ancient days, of 
approaching the Royal Presence with their 
Hats on their heads : but such privileges are 
much more graceful to be recorded than to 
be exercised. There appeared, nevertheless, 
at one of the early Drawing-Rooms held by 
this Monarch, a Courtier wearing his Hat $^ 
and on His Majesty inquiring of the Lords in 
Waiting the reason, they informed him of the 
privilege for that purpose, granted by some 
one of his predecessors. " Your Sovereign," 
said the Monarch to the ungallant Courtier, 
*' authorized your wearing a Hat before me ; 
" but he never allowed you to retain it on 
" your head in the presence of these Ladies." 



BEAUTIFUL HOUSINGS. 



' 1. ON HOUSINGS. 

2. C||e ttouiixifpi — MODESTy. 

3. ON MODESTY. 
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ON HOUSINGS. 



At the period when Chivalry, and all the 
Virtues to which it gave rise, were in the 
greatest esteem, certain Knights, oC an am- 
bition unusually refined and exalted, resolved 
neither to take Names nor 'bear Arms until 
they had earned them by personal exploits. 
If, therefore, their Shields were blazoned with 
the Arms of their respective families, they 
covered them with leaves or gauze, painted 
them of a single colour, or stained them with 
the blood of some animal they had killed; 
and thus wore them until the Swords of their 
enemies, or the Lances of the Tourx^ments, 
had cat, or torn, their coverings from the 
Shields. A Knight, whose Modesty had thus 
concealed his Arms by Housings, being pre- 
sented to a King, in answer to a question of 
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where be was born, replied, *^ I am not yet 
"born." — "How?" said the Monarch. — 
" No, Sire," continued the Knight ; " no man 
" is born until he knows himself to be adorned 
" with Virtue." — " Certainly, I agree with 
" you," said the King ; " but at least let me 
" know your name." — " I have no other name 
" than that of my nation," answered the Hero. 
" I have not yet deserved, but I desire nothing 
" more than to merit one." > 

Kings also practised this Virtue of Hu- 
mility; and it is recorded that a Monarch, 
instructing his Knights, said to them : " I 
" ofttimes remember the words of a young 
" Hermit, who was desirous of correcting my 
" follies. * If,' said he, ' you had the Posses* 

* sions of Alexander, the Wisdom of Solomon, 
' and the Valour of Hector, Pride alone, if it 

* dwelt with you, would destroy all.* " 

Humility was a Virtue of such estimation 
in Chivalry, that, without it, no Knight was 
well esteemed. In the education of the young 
Warrior, he was often told that he should be 
the last to speak in the presence of those 
more aged than himself, but the first to strike 
in battle ; and^ in short, that he could never 
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too much dwell upon the merits of others, 
nor too little upon his own. 

The word Housings is derived from the 
French Housse, a Covering. In later times, 
the Housings were made of Silk, and decked 
with Arms and Ornaments, covering the Horse 
from head to foot i so that they were rather 
the Emblems of Pride than of Humility. 

The annexed Engraving, with the Housings 
nearly covering the Horse and likewise the 
Shield of Arms, is taken principally from an 
ancient Seal of the Dukes of Brabant. 
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BEAUTIFUL HOUSINGS. 



MODESTY. 



There's nothing lo heoomet a Man 
Afl modest stillness and HnmiUty. 
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ON MODESTY- 



Ik the year 1356, Edward the Black 
Prince, son of Edward III. and father to 
Richard II., fought the battle of Poitiers ; 
in which, with less than 1^,000 Men, not onc* 
third of whom were English, he defeated the 
King of France, and a fine army of 60,000 
Soldiers. But it was not till after the battle 
that the real and truly admirable Heroism of 
Edward commenced ; for Victories are vulgar 
things, in comparison of that Modesty and 
Humanity displayed by a young Prince of 
twenty-seven years of age, not yet cooled 
from the furj^ of battle, and elated by as 
extraordinary and as unexpected success as 
had ever crowned the Arms of any Com- 
mander. He came forth to meet the captive 
King, with all the marks of regard and sym- 
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pathy; administered comfort to bim amidst 
his misfortunes, paid him the tribute of praise 
due to his valour, and ascribed his own vie- 
tory merely to the blind chance of War, or to 
a superior Providence, which controls all the 
efforts of human force and prudence. He 
ordered a repast to be prepared in his tent 
for the Prisoner, and he himself served at the 
royal Captive's table, as if he had been one 
of his retinue. He stood at the King's back 
during the meal, constantly refused to take 
a place at table, atid declared, that being a 
subject, he was too well acquainted with the 
distance between his own rank and that of 
royal Majesty, to assume such freedom. — 
When the Prince landed at Southwark, he 
was met by a great concourse of people, of 
all ranks and stations. His Prisoner was clad 
in r($yal apparel, and mounted on a white 
steed, distinguished by its size and beauty, 
and by the richness of its furniture. The. 
Conqueror rode by his side in a meaner attire, 
and carried by a black palfrey. In this situa- 
tion, more glorious than all the parade of a 
Roman triumph, he passed through the streets 
of London, and presented the King of France 
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to his father, who advanced to meet him, and 
received him with the same courtesy as if he 
had been a neighbouring Potentate that had 
voluntarily come to pay him a visit. — It is 
impossible, in reflecting on this noble con* 
duct, not to perceive the advantages which 
resulted from the otherwise whimsical prin- 
ciples of Chivalry, and which gave men, in 
those rude times, some superiority even over 
people of a cultivated age and nation. 
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EXCELLENT GAUNTLETS. 



1. ON OAXTNTLETS* 

2. €^i ftauntllW — FRIENDSHIP. 

3. ON FBIENDSHIP. 
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ON GAUNTLETS. 



The Armour for the Hands was called 
Gauntlets, from a French word of that im- 
port. 

The Gauntlets were sometimes of chain- 
mail, but more frequently of small plates of 
iron, rivetted together in- imitation of a lob- 
ster's tail, so as to yield to every motion of 
the hand. Some Gauntlets enclosed the whole 
hand, as in a box or case; others were di- 
vided into fingers, each finger consisting of 
eight, or ten different pieces ; the inside gloved 
with buff leather. The division into fingers 
took place about the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth. 

Some Gauntlets reached no higher than 
the wrist, others covered to the elbow. The 
latter were called long -armed Gauntlets. 
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Many of these are to be seen in the Tower, 
having belonged to the Infantry whfen Ar- 
mour was disused, and having been called 
in and deposited there about the time of 
William III. 

The Gauntlets represented in the annexed 
Engraving are of the date of Queen Eli^a^ 
beth. 
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EXCELLENT GAUNTLETS. 

FRIENDSHIP. 



** Thou art the same through change of times, 

'' Hirough. frozen zones and burning climes ; 

«< From the Equator to the Pole, 

*' The same kind Angel through the whole : 

** And since thy choice is always free, 

'* I bless thee for thy smiles on me." 



^< I am not one 
" Who can play off my^ smUes and courtesies 
*' To every Lady, of her lap-dog tired, 
** Wlio ifi'ants'a play-thing. I am no sworn Friend 
*' Of half an hour, as apt to leave as love : 
*^ Mine are no mushrObm feelings, which spring up 
<* At once, widiout a seed, and take no root ; 
'' Wiseliest distrusted. In a narrow sphere, 
« The liule ciide of domestic life, 
'* 1 would be known and loved : the world beyond 
*^ Is not for me." 

'* Tlic love of widutd, Friends converts to Fear ; 
'* Tliat Fear to Hate ; and Hate turns one or both , 
** To worthy Danger or deserved Death." 
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ON FRIENDSHIP. 



William Lord Cavendish, afterwards first 
Duke of Devonshire, was bom in 1 640, and 
died in 1707. He was ancestor of the pre- 
sent Duke of Devonshire, and one of the most 
eminent characters in the troublesome reigns 
in which he lived. His virtue, his talents, his 
learning, his bravery, and princely splendour, 
are themes on which Historians have often 
dwelt. It will be sufficient, in this place, to' 
record his Friendship^ 

When the violence of party had accused 
the Lord Russell, his friend the Lord Caven- 
dish boldly opposed the powerful party of the 
day, and vindicated him in the face of the 
Court, calling it an honour to be acquainted 
with him ; and when his friend received the 
unjust sentence of death* the Lord Cavendish 
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would not forsake him, but sent a message 
to him, saying he would come and change 
clothes with him in the prison, and stay there 
to represent him, if in such disguise he could 
make his escape. When the Lord Russell, too 
generous to accept of such a proposal, refused 
it, the Lord Cavendish attended him to the 
scaffold, and evidenced his Friendship still 
farther, by matching his eldest son with one 
of his friend's daughters. 

There is another instance of his heroic 
Friendship. He had contracted a firm in- 
timacy with Thomas Thynne, Esq. of Long- 
Leat. That Gentleman having been barba- 
rously murdered by ruffians, hired by Count 
Koningsmark, Lord Cavendish pursued a le- 
gal vengeance on the murderers, and brought 
the immediate actor» to condign punishment : 
but the Count, the great instigator of the 
murder, was acquitted by a prepared Jury. 
Lord Cavendish, in great indignation at such 
an acquittal, and knowing that by the old 
laws of England he might challenge a mur- 
derer to single combat, by way of appeal 
from a trial by Jury, instantly sent a chal- 
lenge to Count Koningsmark, cliarging the 

E 2 
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guilt of blood upon him, and offering to 
{NTOve it in the open field { a proof which 
the wretched Count evaded by: immediately 
taking flight and leaving the kingdom. 



THE BRIGHTEST SPURS. 



1. ON SPURS. 

St. Cfit i^fWcH — DILIGENCE. 

3. ON DILIGENCE. 
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ON SPUES. 



The most aneieht work iki existence wfaich 
treats upon' Arms and Chivalry^ is entitled 
** L*Ord€tte de CkevahneJ' or The Ofdioaliott 
of Chivalry, written about the year 1100; 
and the new-made Knight mentioned thei'ein, 
whilst having his golden Spurs buckled round 
his Heels, is told, " Sir, these Spurs will re* 
** mind you» that as diligent as ^ou may it<lsh 
'* your, horse td be to their summons, s0 ^li<- 
"gent ilhouldyou be.Jn'your oi^n uddeJ:-' 
** takings V 

It will thus be remarked, that above seveAr 



» ■ I II. 



* A slight Tariation has been here made. The' Siear 
Hue de Tabarie's words are, ** auM salans derez-vous 
** £tre as Kemandemeas de Dieu aervir, et de Sainte 
<< Eglise d^eiudre." 
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hundred years since, Spurs were emblematical 
of Diligence. The most ancient description 
of Spur was a single point : afterwards (that 
isy about seven hundred years since), when th« 
rowel Spur was introduced among northern 
nations, the rowels were often nine inches in 
diameter. The Spurs were only allowed to 
be worn by Knights ; and the fastening of 
the Spurs and girding of the Sword formed 
great ceremonies in Knighthood. In the beat 
of the battle at Cressy) Edward III. in reply 
to an application for aid in behalf of the 
Black Prince, said, '' Let the young man ob* 
'' tain the honour of bis Spurs;*' which he 
had just received as the badge of Knight- 
hood* ^ 

When a Knight disgraced himself, his Spurs 
weice hacked* with a hatchet off his heels, and' 
his Sword was broken. The Knight's Spurs 
were of gold, or gilt ; a privilege retained- fo)f 
them exclusively. 

At the Coronation of our Kings, a pair of 
Spui^s is carried in the procession, by some 
Nobleman appointed by His Majesty to that 
hononr; and part of the ceremony of the 
Coronation, is buckling them on the Sov€« 
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reign's boots; becoming, by this solemn In- 
vestiture, the fountain of all Honour, and the 
head of all Chivalry. 

The accompanying Engraving is fVom a 
pair of Spurs of the reign of Charles I. 
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THE BRIGHTEST SPURS. 



DILIGENCE. 



.(( 



keeps Honour bright. To have, is to hang 



" Quite out of fashion, lilce a rusty Msul *, 
" [n monumental mocltery." 



* For Mail- Armour, see page 2L 
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ON DILIGENCE. 



Ik th6 year 1306, the Crown, of Scotland 
had several elaimants; two , of whom were 
Edward L King of England, and . Robert 
fimee, afterwards King of Scotland. . Edward 
was in ' possession of the kingdom, and in* 
tended to. retain it ; bat Bruce, (then attend- 
ing at the Court, of the English Monarch,) 
having planned the rescue of his country 
from' his rival, oonununicated his intentions 
to John Cummin, a Scotch Nobleman, who 
betrayed hims'to! Edward. Thi! King how- 
ever did not immediately commit Bruce to 
custody, because he intended at the same 
time to seize his three brothers, who resided 
in Scotland ; but contented himself with set- 
ting spies upon him, and ordering all hu 
motions to be watched. A Nobleman of 
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Edward's Court, Bruce's intimate friend, was 
apprized of his danger ; but not daring 
amidst so many jealous ^eyes to hold any 
conversation with him, he fell on an expe- 
dient to inform him that it was full time he 
should make his escape. With a purse of 
gold, which he pretended to have borrowed, 
he also sent him a pair of gilt Spurs, which he 
likewise feigned to have been lent him, and 
left it to the sagacity of his friend to dis- 
cover the meaning of the present. Bmce^ 
perceiving that a diligent flight could alone 
save his life, immediately contrived the means 
of his escape ; mounted his horse, and rode 
with such dispatch, that in a few days he 
reached Scotland in safety ;' and by his Dili*^ 
gence not only saved his life, but became 
King of Scotland. Our present Royal Fa- 
mily arc descended, through a long line of 
Kings and Queens, from Robert Bruce, aa 
well as from Edward I. 



AN UNSULLIED BANNER. 



1. OK BANNERS. 
3. ON HONOUR. 
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ON BANNERS, 



FLAas, Bannersy and oth^ En«ign#, are 
of great antiquity. Their use was^ io large 
Armies, to distinguish the troops of different 
Nations ; and in smaller bodies, those of dif- 
ferent Lea4ers, and even particular persons* 
in order that the Commander might discri- 
minate the behaviour of the different troops* 
They also •served to direct broken . troops 
vb^e to rally, and ppinted out the stations 
of the King and his. great Officers. 

The, Roman Infantry ■ used an Eagle ^f 
gold or silvei', fixed on.^he top of aSpear^ 
holdiiig a Thunderbolt in his talons. The 
P^Bians bore this' emblem before the Ro* 
mans. 

The Ensign of die Roms^ Horse was .not 
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solid, as that of the Foot; but a Cloth, re- 
sembling our Colours, spread on a Staffl 
On these were commonly the names of the 
Emperors. — ^The religious care the Soldiers 
took of them was extraordinary : they wor- 
shipped them, swore by them, and incurred 
certain death if they lost them. Hence 
Commanders frequently threw their Ensigns 
among the enemy's troops, knowing their 
men Would venture into extreme danger to 
recover them. -^ In modern times, carrying 
a Banner in the day of battle was always 
a post of Honour; and, in our Histories, 
#e often meet with instances of persons re- 
warded with pulsions for valiantly performing 
that duty. 

Holy,' or sbcred Banners, were frequently 
carried into the field by Monks or other 
Ecclesiastics, in order to inspire a confidence 
in the troops, who were taught, in those 
timer of Popery, to believe that the Saint 
whose banner was then displayed would in- 
terest himself in their behalf. Thus the 
Standard of St. Cuthbert was carried with 
that of the fiarl of Surry to the battle of 
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Flodden Field; and when the English Sol- 
diers had gained the battle, several of the 
Standards taken from the Scotch were placed 
round St. Cuthbert's tomb. 
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AN UNSULLIED BANNER. 



HONOUR. 



" His mighty Standard — Honour." 



" What's Honour? 
" Not to be captious-rnot unjustly fight : 
** lis to confess what's wrong, and do what's right." 



** And as the Sun breaks through the darkest clouds^ 
'* So Honour peereth in the nieanest Habit." 
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ON HONOUR. 



At the battle of Waterloo, the Colours of 
a Scotch Regiment being missed, a Private 
of the same Regiment found the Ensign under 
a tree, covered with wounds ; on which he 
attempted to take the Colours from .him, to 
prevent their falling into the hands of the 
enemy : but the Ensign refusing to give them 
up, the Private took him in his arms, and 
carried him and the Colours away together. 
The French were so struck with admiration 
at this brave action, that they allowed the 
Scotch Soldier to depart without molesting 
him. 

But numerous are the instances of high 
Honour, and devotion to their cause and to 
their Colours, that occurred during the late 
Ways. Two British Ensigns, i^idio had been 
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killed in the field of battle in the Peninsula, 
when subsequently about to be interred, were 
foiiad to have thrust the Colours of their re- 
speetive Regiments into their breasts ; dearly 
and decidedly eviooing their resolution ra- 
ther to part with their Lives, than with their 
Honour* 
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